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coasts of France if we would stand out. Undoubtedly the making
of these dispositions was of the highest importance, and I have else-
where expressed the opinion that if the final link in the chain of
circumstance, policy and strategy which gradually bound Britain and
France together is to be found at any particular point, it will be found
here.
It was only at this moment, if we may believe the records left by
some of its members, that the majority of the Cabinet became alive
to the dangers of the European situation. They had lived through
the Algeciras crisis, the Bosnian crisis, the Agadir crisis, had read
voluminous Foreign Office papers, and been parties to a military
scheme which avowedly made provision for concerted military action
on the continent of Europe, and yet were " aghast " to learn in 1912
that War Office and Admiralty had taken measures to secure intelligent
and concerted action, if action should be necessary.1 Those who have
read the preceding chapters may have taken it for granted that Cabinet
Ministers would have asked anxiously, as these various crises went
forward, what preparations were Being made against a possible breach
of the peace. The fact nevertheless has to be recorded that several of
the ablest and most experienced of them, such as Morley, Loreburn
and Lloyd George, professed themselves alarmed and astonished to
learn that the British Wat Office and Admiralty had been in com-
munication with the French War Office and Admiralty. It might
rather have been expected that Lloyd George would have been alarmed
and astonished if, after making his Mansion House speech on the
Agadir crisis, he had discovered that no consideration was being given
by War Office or Admiralty to the steps-which might be necessary
if the Germans threw back his challenge.
Grey has described2 the scene in the Cabinet on November 22,1912,
when at the request of his colleagues he sat down with them to draft
the letter to the French Ambassador setting down in black and white
the limiting conditions of the "Military Conversations." They
suspected that he had committed them much more deeply, and were
surprised at his readiness to define the limits in such clear and emphatic
terms, and still more surprised when the French Ambassador accepted
1 Lloyd George, "War Memoirs," Vol. I, p. 50.
2"Twenty-five Years" Vol. I, pp. 96-98.
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